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M. Binet's entertaining sketch of the state of Experimental 

sychology in France is the only direct and convenient source 

from which the reader can obtain a comprehensive idea of the con- 

tributions the author's country is making to this branch of fmental 

science. The work of psychologists in France is distinguished by 

its almost exclusive bearing upon the pathological phases of psy- 

chological phenomena. The greatest successes of MM. Ribot, 

Richet, Charcot, and others, have been in treating the diseasesof 
the mind. 
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all knowledge; the products of sensation are présefved and trans- 


mitted as psychological forms; the psychological law of this reten- *. 


tive power is memory, from which source are evolved the different 
branches and varied forms of human thought. ~ ~~~ we: 
The last essay of this series shows that thé constitution of the 


is based upon the principles unfolded in the series of disquisitions 

‘Form and Formal Thought,” in Nos. 64, 66, 67, and 69. Ax- 
sails so called, are the resu/t of reasoning, and not the basis of it; 
the laws of formal thought determine the correctness and necessity 
of a proposition; conformity, in every instance, with these laws 
alone makes a truth universal. The relations of actual, material 
space have thus universally coincided with the laws of a formal 
system of third degree, and hence the rigidity and finality of those 
relations. In the same number, a translation from Hermann 
Grassmann's ‘‘ Theory of Extension” is presented; it contains the 
fundamental points of departure of the new geometry from the old. 
No English version of this epoch-making work exists. The discus- 
sion will greatly interest those who have given their attention to 
the philosophy of mathematics. 
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WHEELBARROW opposes Mr. Henry George and the doctrine of 
Land Taxation with proper regard for the truth contained in the 
distinguished economist's theories. Objection is mainly taken to 
the universal curative power that the advocates of Land Taxa- 
tion claim for their remedy. In man’s obedience to moral laws 
Wheelbarrow finds the only magic wherewith to change the face of 
society. 

Much criticism has been elicited by the bare mention of Mr. 
George's economical doctrines—indubitable testimony of their pop- 
ularity and strength. Letters have appeared in No. 79 and others 
will follow. 

‘‘ Symptoms of Social Degeneracy,"” Mr. Moncure D. Conway 


finds to be not unfrequent even in American civilization. We are 


prone to emphasize the survivals of barbaric institutions in effete 
Ezrope, while overlooking the excresences of our qwn body politic. 
Lynch-Law, literary piracy, corruption in administrative circles, 
are signs of the decay of an ethical system and the theology that 
protects it. Worst of all, these evils are not unaccompanied with 
er at palliation. 
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Tue Stupy or Sanskrit. H. OLpENBERG. 79. 
AsPECTS, »CHRISTIAN AND Human, WILLIAM R. 


Tue study of Sanskrit, upon which a series of articles com- 
paedte with -No 79, is a department of historical research com- 


human mind naturally predisposes man for Monism. » . - The unitary: . ‘paratively new: Prof. Oldenberg, one of the most eminent San- 
conception which the intellect séeks to formillaté’réspecttifg” al}: skit, scholate of the present day, tells us in popular language the 


things brought within-its range, is the inward proof offered. ‘to*ug 
of the corréctness of the mdnistic philosophy. Monism is. thus.a 
subjective principle, informing us, to ‘and 
make it potent. 
Axioms THe Basis oF MATHEMATICS. Dr. Epwarp 


Tue OLp THE New Matuematics. Epiror. No. 
A FLAW IN THE FOUNDATION OF GEOMETRY. 
HERMANN GRASSMANN No. 77. 

In No. 76, Dr. Edward Brooks of Philadelphia, takes excep- 
tion to an editorial thesis that ‘‘mathematics is unfortunately con- 
structed on axioms.” To Dr. Brooks no other way of construction 
is possible. There exist ‘‘ first truths or axioms which the mind 
has power to cognize," which are incapable of proof; and which 
evety system, even though nominally rejecting them, nevertheless 
tacitly employs. The editorial answer to Dr. Brooks, in No. 77, 


, story of the Origin, growth, and present state of Sanskrit research. 
This department of philological and historical inquiry has done 


-more than any other toward the true interpretation of the early 


history, civilization, and religion of the Aryan peoples. Within 
less than’ a century results have been attained, of which former 
generations would not have presumed to think. The articles have 
been translated from the German. 

Under the title of “‘ Aspects, Christian and Human,” Mr. W. 
R. Thayer maintains in lucid and earnest language that the in- 
fluences and forces to which the great changes wrought in modern 
society must be attributed, have not proceeded from sources es- 
sentially Christian. These advances are distinctly secular and hu- 
man in character. ‘‘ Not the preacher, but the poet: not the poli- « 


‘tician, but the untrammelled agitator, men whose tongues were 


free, and whose hearts were fearless, have been the heralds and 
champions of better things." 
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ETHICAL EVOLUTION. 
BY E. D. COPE, PH.D. 

THE original propounders of the utilitarian theory of 
morals, did not probably anticipate the substantiation 
of their position which has resulted from the thought 
of the present century. The discovery of the law of 
the evolution of man physically and mentally, and of 
the consequent evolution of society, has placed the 
utilitarian doctrine on a foundation which will remain. 
It is, however, a question of importance whether this 
theory embraces the whole truth or whether it de- 
scribes a part only of the law of human ethical pro- 
gress. To examine this question is an — of the 
present enquiry. 

It is impossible to doubt that man in society ac- 
quired the habit and learned the principles of just 
treatment of his fellows, by the mutual pressure which 
every man has brought to bear on every other man, in 
asserting and enforcing his own rights. He did not 
learn it immediately, nor have all men learned it yet, 
but the educating forces have been and still are at 
work towards this end. That ethical conduct is an 
outgrowth of natural mental constitution can be 
doubted by no one who has observed men. It differs 
in children as compared with adults, in women as 
compared with men, and among men as compared 
with each other. And ethical qualities are so distrib- 
uted in the different types of mankind as to display 
clearly the causes of those differences. The ethical 
merits and defects of children are due to immaturity 
and ignorance; those of women to the greater strength 
of their emotional nature; and in men to their supe- 
rior physical and rational force. Physical necessities 
and the characteristics of the environment have im- 
pressed themselves on races, families, and individuals, 
so that, given certain conditions, one knows what to 
expect of men in an ethical direction. It is the innu- 
merable facts of this kind that have led to an exami- 
nation into the history of the development of the moral 
nature in man, and have led to its association with 
the theory of the physical evolution of man, now so 
clearly taught by the sciences of biology. 

The moral sense is well known to psychologists to 
be a complex faculty. It involves first the knowledge 
of ethical truth, and second the “sense of right,’ or 
the sentiment or affection of the love of ethical right. 


The knowledge of right is an intellectual faculty and is 
an expression of the strength of the rational powers. 
Thus is explained the superiority of the more rational 
nations and individuals in this direction. But without 
the disposition to live up to this knowledge it avails 
little. Rationality is not always able to decide whether 
the law of right is most profitable or not. There are 


_ persons who assert that honesty is #o/ the best policy. 


To judge by men’s acts it may be supposed that such 
persons are not rare. Indeed, in a large portion of the 
human race the rational faculty itself is yet imper- 
fectly developed. It is not uncommon to see persons 
who in one or more respects do not even know what 
is right. A large and full rationality, however, fur- 
nishes not only a knowledge of right but furnishes the 
affectional nature with reasons why it is best to prac- 
tice right, even from an egotistic point of view. It is 
said that the utilitarian doctrine makes might and 
right identical. And so they are in the long run. A 
strong man may defy a weaker, or even two such, but 
the limit of his strength is soon reached, and numbers 
will overcome him. It is the ultimate fate of the male- 
factor to be overcome by numbers; and for this rea- 
son prudence teaches that honesty is the best policy 
after all. But there is another important egoistic rea- 
son for ethical conduct. The ethical life expresses the 
highest development of humanity; involving clearness 
of intellect, and benevolence of heart, with a self-con- 
trol which is the expression of will. This combination 
of qualities represents the highest stage of human evo- 
lution, and is that which has the best chance of con- 
tinuing. It is also the one which is the best worth 
preserving in another life, if a survival of the fittest 
control the admission, where fitness may be supposed 
to be a capacity for harmonious coéxistence with other 
minds. 

From the altruistic side the motives for ethical life 
are direct. This part of human character is traceable 
to the sexual and maternal instincts and the affections 
which have grown out of them through long exercise. 
It is impossible to escape the conclusion that natural 
benevolence and generosity of character, and sympa- 
thy- for other persons, have been derived from this 
source. This affectional quality of the mind has ever 
interacted with the rational in the production of mo- 
tives of action in men. Each one has served as a 
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guide and stimulus to the other. With the increase 
of knowledge men’s sympathies have grown broader; 
with increased strength of benevolence they have 
grown more regardless of egoistic motives of the ma- 
terial type. It cannot be truly said that altruistic 
motives are not at the same time egoistic, since there 
is a gratification experienced in the exercise of them. 
Whether all altruism is of egoistic origin remains to 
be seen. And on the other hand, altruism not regu- 
lated by judgment, may be immoral, as in some forms 
of charity, and some forms of sex relations. 

A good many phrases have been borrowed from the 
vocabulary of physical evolution and applied in the 
field of human action without proper. discrimination 
and with mischievous effect. Thus it was not seen at 
first that “the struggle for existence” among men is 
not merely a system of grab, and that the observance 
of human rights is not one of the conditions of success 
in it. It has been in some cases forgotten that the 
“ survival of the fittest’ is not the survival of the 
hardest hitter, or of the most successful embezzler. It 
has been still more frequently forgotten that “ the line 
of least resistance ” is very far from being the line of 
progress, in human affairs, and that in fact no great 
advance in some directions is possible among men, 
without considerable work in lines of strong resistance. 
It is in fact easier for men of limited moral capacities 
to go down, than up, a fact which might seem incon- 
sistent with a theory of natural ethical evolution. Why 
it is not inconsistent I will proceed to show. 

The effects of ethical degeneracy in a community 
are self-evident. With frequent dishonesty in business 
transactions, their freedom would be proportionally 
diminished, through the failure of credit and the bur- 
den of necessary safeguards. Without credit many 
enterprises that employ labor would come to a stand- 
still, and many persons would be impoverished. Pov- 


and property, especially against those who profited by 
corrupt methods. 
of justice would be followed by the taking of private 
revenge for injuries. Social immorality would be fol- 
lowed by the same results by a shorter route. It is 
not difficult to perceive how a community might fall 
into chaos through moral degeneracy; indeed, history 
has witnessed such a process in various degrees of 
development, at different times, and in different coun- 
tries. The last days of ancient Rome, and the French 
Revolution, may be cited in illustration of the effects 
on society of the persistent evil-doing of a larger or 
smaller part of its members. 

The consequence of social chaos is misery, and the 
suffering, if not pushed to the destruction of the suf- 
ferer, has its usual good effect. The process of ethical 
development must be begun over again, and the build- 


Corruption in the administration © 


sincerity. 
characterizing the lives of these great teachers of 
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ing of character go on as before, and for the same rea- 
sons. Men will only tolerate a certain amount of pain, 
and when that limit is reached they take rational and 
serious methods to avoid it in future. This is the sure 
basis of natural ethical evolution. It is the general 
sentiment of the orthodox Christian world, that if the 
moral law of the old and new testaments should not 
be maintained to be of directly divine origin, the sanc- 
tions of morality would be lost, and that society would 
drift without sail or rudder. But apart from any 
question of the origin of ethical opinions, and of the 
text of the bible, it is certain that there is in the nature 
of things, a provision for the development of the moral 
part of man’s mind, as of any other part of it. But we 
have seen what this natural system is. Like the struggle 
for existence in other respects, it is a system of me- 
chanical severity. It is, indeed, that “mill of the Gods, 


‘which grinds exceeding fine.” It is a Sheol of con- 


flict and strife, and from which men of all nations and 
conditions may well desire to escape. This fact has 
been seen and foreseen by the wise of all ages, hence 
the earnestness of their ethical teachings, and the care 
with which their ethical laws and rules have been made 
and preserved. 

The rational faculty finds its principal expression 
in the power of generalization; and the wider thc grasp 
of facts in induction, or the more far-reaching the ap- 
plication of laws in deduction, the higher is the grade 
of the faculty. Wise men seeing and foreseeing the 
causes and effects of social conditions, have constructed 
systems of ethical conduct, and have pointed out the 
means of obeying them. This action of the wise 
towards their fellow men constitutes an element in 
human ethical evolution, in strong contrast to the 
Jaisser faire method of unassisted nature. It is a 
method of invitation as compared with one of compul- 
sion. Codperation with it on the part of men is infi- 


erty would bring an increase of crimes against person _nitely economical of suffering. And the education to 


be derived from such sources is a protection against 
the evils of immorality to all who are influenced by it- 
Hence the incalculable value to mankind of ‘such 
teachers as Buddha and Jesus Christ. The reasons 


,which lie at the basis of their injunctions need not to 


have been perceived by their hearers; these have taken 
them largely on trust, and have clung to the promises. 

f happiness which have followed them. The personal 
interest for the taught, expressed by the teacher, has 
won the hearts of the people, and the neglect of his 
lesser personal interests in the presence of the greater 
interests of all men, have convinced mankind of his 
It is difficult to use the word selfishness in 


ethics. Although it was utility that was taught and. 
sought, it was for the happiness of others. We have 
here an exhibition of the fruits of a development of. 
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the affectional nature. But is this sufficient to account 
for the devotion of life-times and lives to such service? 
The “strongest inducement” to altruistic conduct 
is love. The only perfect altruistic conduct is ob- 
tainable through love. The rational faculty fails to 
complete the work, and for this reason. Selfishness is 
essential to self-preservation in the world, and will be 
always. Egoism has constant exercise in its lower 
aspects, in the necessities of support and protection 
of our physical organism. As long as activity of the 
self-preservative faculties is stimulated, so long must 
temptations to dishonesty and egoism in various ways 
assail us. Thé rational faculty alone will not raise a 
sufficiently strong resistance to immorality in most 
people, if they think no practical harm will follow to 
themselves. A love will on the other hand act as a more 
powerful restraint. It is true that unaided by reason, 
love “loves its friends and hates its enemies,” but ra- 
tional love has a wider scope than one’s friends only. 
But could the altruistic be evolved by natural causes 
to the degree that is expressed in the love of Jesus 
Christ to men ? 
' The question of the existence or non-existence of 
a personal God cannot be gone into very fully here. 
Both materialists and idealists deny such existence; 
the former absolutely, the latter with or without qual- 
ification. The idealist, ‘regarding thought as the most 
real thing, frequently sees in the last generalization of 
mind, a representative of the God of the ordinary man. 
But mind which consists of ratiocination only, is im- 
perfect. Ratiocination in a being of great power does 
not imply goodness, for much evil might be inflicted 
by such a being were he not good, without harm to 
himself. Anthropomorphism is our natural guide to 
a personal.God, and we cannot believe in universal 
mind, with essential parts of the hyman mind omitted. 
Paternal and maternal love are too » strongly implanted 
in man, to permit him to believe in a deity without 
these qualities, if he believes in any. And I may say 
for myself that the nature of mind in all its relations 
to matter is such as to impress on me a belief in a 
wider distribution of mind than that which is limited 
by one little planet, a mere speck in the universe. So 
such mind must possess loye, which with wide knowl- 
edge, and therefore power, 18 equivalent to goodness. 
But the history of the world’s life is a history of 
disasters mingled with pleasures, and of misery side 
by side with happiness. Wickedness prosperous for 
long periods, and goodness unrewarded, are common 
experiences. For such reasons as these, the existence 
of a personal deity has been denied. To the mind of 
the writer the facts indicate, not his non-existence, 
but his observance of a policy of non-interference. 
Such a policy might be construed as the indication of 
an evil rather than a good supreme being. But it is 


‘ néarly unselfish as any that is known to us. 
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evident on the other hand that such a policy is re- 
quired, if terrestrial life is an education; and that such 
is the case is clearly taught by the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. Without non-interference character cannot be 
developed, and evolution fails of its end.- Idealism 
cannot explain this phenomenon. The problem of 
evil is absolutely inexplicable on a theory which ex- 
cludes the existence of matter. The fact is that ev- 
olution is the “conquest of matter by mind; it is ‘the 
long process of learning how to bring matter into sub- 
serviency to the uses of mind. And as mind itself is 
a property of matter, evolution means an acquisition 
of the power of self-control, from the material as well 
as from the mental standpoint. 

In this struggle of mind with matter, a supreme 
mind could not be an uninterested spectator. . - His 
own control of matter is more or less concerned in it, 
since we may regard every conquest of matter by mind | 
as an addition toall mind. And as the lesser mind may 
be not unphilosophically supposed to have originated 
from a more primitive mind, the relation is much that 
of parent to child. Here isa basis for an affection 
such as the parent knows better than the child; and 
which often goes quite unknown and unrequited by 
the children of men, till in later years their own time 
has come to know what it is to bea parent. With 
the advent of the knowledge that we are codperating 
with a general creation of mind and of happiness, and 
that our services are needed, we may begin to appre- 
ciate the interest which our lives must excite in that 
of the master workman, and with what pleasure our 


‘successes are perceived, and with what regrets our re- 


verses. We may remember that the laws of matter, 
like those of logic, are immutable, and that no creator 
can violate them. A being of great experience may 
learn them, and control by obeying them, so that our 
own efforts in this direction are but the parallel in a 


small way, Of those that have been undergone by the 


greater and wiser Mind. Material difficulties probably 
prevent us from knowing of more than a small part of 
the laws of psycho-physics, since telepathy and like 
phenomena are of such exceptional occurrence. 

A view of the paternal relation of God kindles in 
the mind a sentiment of love, which forms an abiding 
element of character, and motivé of action. The mo- 
tive, so far a8 it is nd? Wue to expected rewards, is as 
Its ten- 
dency is‘to induce in us altruistic sentiments, which 
have their result in corresponding actions. Such a 
motive is stronger than any judgment of the rational 
faculty by itself. It is, however, difficult to separate 
the two things in action, since much that we learn of 
_the situation is due to the understanding. Is the love 
‘detived from natural sources? cannot 
yet answer this question. 
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PHENOMENA AND NOUMENA. 

Tue Hindoo Sages compared the world, as it ap- 
pears to our senses, to a veil—the veil of Maya— 
which lies upon our eyes and thus shrouds the true 
aspect of things. And the same view, with compar- 
atively slight modifications, is repeated in the phi- 
losophy of Plato. In a poetical passage in the “ Re- 


public,” the Grecian philosopher compares human . 


knowledge to the condition of men who sit in a cavern 
facing the wall opposite the entrance; being bound to 
the spot since birth by chains about their feet and 
neck. They cannot look around, they cannot see the 
persons and things passing by behind them, but they 
see their shadows on the wall opposite and imagine 
that these appearances are the real things. 

The view that natural processes are not actual 
realities, but mere shadows of invisible existences be- 
hind them, has been revived often since, and must be 
considered even to-day as the philosophy of our time; 
and only gradually a new conception of the world is 
rising that looks upon natural processes, the phe- 
nomena so-called, as the positive facts of knowledge. 
The expression ‘ phenomenon’ means ‘ appearance ;’ 
the word has been introduced and is now generally 
employed as a synonym of ‘natural process’ because 
the Hindoo conception of the sham-existence of re- 
ality was, some time ago, all but universal. 


Immanuel Kant, in his Critique of Pure Reason, 
often speaks of “ the thing of itself,’ and he says that 
we cannot have any positive knowledge of it. This was 
very discouraging, but it afforded those who paraded 
a Faust-like thirst for knowledge yet did not have the 
strength to devote a life of patient labor to earnest 
thought and research, an easy means of satisfying their 
yearning. Our knowledge is but relative, they said to 
themselves, and it is impossible to conceive the Ab- 
solute; the Absolute is the Unconditioned; and to our 


limited cognition it must be unknowable. If we could 


comprehend it, we would be omniscient like God, but 
as matters are, we are limited to the phenomenal world 
and must confess with Faust: 
That which one does not know, one needs to use; 
And what one knows, one uses never." 
If the absolute is incomprehensible, all our > heel 
edge is vain, and worst of all, we can never hope to 


know anything about God and about our soul. Is 


our soul our absolute self, the thing of itself which 
manifests itself in our existence? And is not God, the 
absolute of the universe, manifested in all the innu- 
merable phenomena of nature? God and soul viewed 
from this standpoint, are unknowabilities. 

Kant goes beyond this standpoint. The concepts 
‘Soul’ and ‘ God,’ as absolute existences or things of 
themselves, are paralogisms of pure reason. We have 


arrived at these ideas by a fallacy. We experience in 
our consciousness a consecutive series of sensations or 
thoughts, but from this fact we cannot infer the exist- 
ence of a‘ consciousness without its contents’ as a thing 
of itself. The world is an orderly arranged whole, but 
from this fact we cannot infer that a transcendent God 
is the author of this order. Kant adds in his Critique 
of Practical Reason, that although the ideas of God and 
soul are paralogisms, we should regulate our lives as 
if they existed; we should act as if we had a soul and 
as if a God existed—a just judge to reward the good 
and punish the evil. | 

These ideas of Kant have become popular and the 
unknowability of the thing of itself contributed greatly 
to the growth of agnostic thought in England. 

The name ‘agnostic’ was invented by Professor 
Huxley for the avowed purpose of appeasing obtrusive 
persons, who bored him with questions as to his belief 
or disbelief in the existence of God, and the immor- 
tality of the soul. Prof. Huxley states the facts as 
follows: | 

‘*Some twenty years ago, or thereabouts,* I invented the 
word ‘ Agnostic ' to denote people who, like myself, confess them- ~ 
selves to be hopelessly ignorant concerning a variety of matters, 
about which metaphysicians and theologians, both orthodox and 
heterodox, dogmatize with the utmost confidence; and it has been 
a source of some amusement to me to watch the gradual acceptance 
of the term and its correlate, Agnosticism. * * * Thus it will be 
seen that I have a sort of patent right in ‘Agnostic.’ It is my 
trade-mark and I am entitled to say that I can state authentically 
what was originally meant by Agnosticism. Agnosticism is the és- 
sence of science, whether ancient or modern. It simply means 
that a man shall not say he knows or believes that which he has 
no scientific grounds for professing to know or believe. * * * I 
have no doubt that scientific criticism will prove destructive to the 
forms of supernaturalism which enter into the constitution of ex- 
isting religions. On trial of any so-called miracle, the verdict of 
science is ‘not proven.’ But Agnosticism will not forget that ex- 
istence, motion, and law-abiding operation in nature are more 
stupendous miracles than any recounted by the mythologies and 
that there may be things, not only in the heavens and earth, but 
beyond the intelligible universe, which ‘are not dreamt of in our: 
philosophy.’ The theological ‘gnosis’ would have us believe that 

e world is a conjurer's house; the anti-theological ‘ gnosis’ talks 
if it were a ‘dirt-pie' made by two blind children, Law and 
Force. Agnosticism simply says that we know nothing of what “— 


be beyond phenomena,"+ 


h-In another passage the great English biologist 

states his views concerning the immortality of the soul: 

‘If anybody says that conséiousness cannot exist except in 
relation of cause and effect with certain organic molecules I must 
ask how he knows that; and, if he says it can, I must put the same 
question. And I am afraid that, like jesting Pilate, I shall not 
think it worth while (having but little time before me) to wait for 
an answer.” ¢ 

If, with the Hindoo, we regard natural phenomena 
as a veil, we may compare the scientist to a man 


_* These lines were written by Prof. Huxley in 1884. 
+ The ¢talics are ours. 
t Prof, Huxley in the Fortnightly Review, Dec. 1886. 
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who dares to lift that veil, and reveals to us part of 
the hidden truth. But even so, many Agnostics say, 
our knowledge must remain incomplete. While we 
inquire into the manifestations of forces, while we ob- 
serve how they operate, we shall never be able to 
know what Matter is and what Force is. Their rela- 
tions in the phenomenal world may be knowable, but 
their absolute existence is unknowable. 

_ In answer to this view we must state that there is 
no absolute force,.no force of itself. The so-called 


‘phenomena.’ of forces are the realities, and the differ- 


ent forces, such as heat, electricity, etc., are abstract 
conceptions in which we embrace all the natural pro- 
cesses of one kind. . Not ‘force’ and ‘matter.’ are 
things to be comprehended; they in their turn have 
been invented to comprehend phenomena. They do 
not go beyond phenomena but simply classify and ar- 
range them, in order to comprehend them all together, 
if possible, in one unitary and consistent system. 

Prof. Huxley, while confessing himself to be an 
Idealist, in an address on Descartes’s ‘Discourse,’ in- 
troduces at the same time the mysticism which natu- 
rally follows from the principle of Agnosticism that 
“we know nothing of what may be beyond phe- 
nomena.” Prof. Huxley says: 


‘‘ If I say that impenctradility is a property of matter, all that 
I can really mean is that the consciousness I call «extension and thé 


consciousness I call resistance, constantly accompany oene-another, 


Why and how they are thus related is a mystery; and.if I say that 
thought is a property of matter, all that I can mean is that, actu- 
ally or possibly, the consciousness of extension and that of resist- 
ance accompany all other sorts of consciousness. But as in the 
former case, why they are thus associated, is an insoluble mystery.""* 

The concepts ‘Impenetrability,’ ‘Extension,’ and 
‘Resistance,’ as they appear in our consciousness, are’ 
abstracts which denote certain qualities to be met with 
in our experience. If the spheres of two abstracts 


cover, either entirely or in part, the same ground, then 


as a matter of course the two ideas will always (either ' 


entirely or in part) appear to be associated. We forni’' 
the abstract idea of matter by noting the qualities of all 
the different kinds of matter, dropping their individual © 


features and retaining those only which they possess 
in common. Two qualities of matter (the two features 
which all matters have in common) are generalized 
under the names of mass atid volume. Mass and vol- 
ume, both being abstracts.af the same object, v/z., of 


matter, it is but natural that they will always be asso-» 
According to Prof!” 


ciated, the one with the other. 
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sciousness we call ‘liquid’ constantly accompanies the 
consciousness we call ‘fluid’ would appear as a pro- 
found mystery. 

_ Professor Bain shows in his “ Practical Essays,” 
p. 56, that the word ‘mysterious’ has sense only if 
used in opposition to what is plain and intelligible : 

‘‘When we aretold * * * that everything is mysterious; that 
the simplest phenomenon in nature—the fall of a stone, the swing 
of a pendulum, the continuance of a ball shot in the air—are won- 
derful, marvelous, miraculous, our understanding is confounded; 
there being then nothing plain at all, there is nothing mysterious. 
* * * If all phenomena are mysterious, nothing is mysterious; if 
we are to stand aghast in amazement because three times four is 
as of the plain 
and the intelligible?” 

--Prof;, Huxley in.answer. to-two on his 
position (one by Dr. Wace from the standpoint of or- 
thodox theology, the other by Mr. Harrison, the de- 
fender of the Comtean Positive Philosophy), most 
ably and, indeed, successfully defends his agnosti- 
cism.* It isalmost superfluous to state that we concur 
with him wherever he objects to the antiquated belief of 
demonology. When he characterizes agnosticism as 
the principle ‘Try all things and hold fast by that which 
is good’ and when he identifies it with “ the axiom that 
every man should be able to give a reason for the faith 
that is in him,” we heartily and fully agree with his ag- 
nosticism ; our objection holds on/y in so far as Professor 
Huxley says “that we know nothing of what may be 
beyond phenomena.” 

* 

Kant’s chilesophe and especially his doctrine of 
the unknowability of ‘things of themselves’ have 
given, it is true, a great ascendency to agnosticism 


and at the same time to the mysticism of antiquated 


Huxley’s method we should say: Why the conscious- - 


ness I call ‘ mass’ and the consciousness I call ‘vol- 
ume’ constantly accompany one another is an insoluble 
mystery. | 

If we take the agnostic standpoint, the whole world 
becomes enigmatic and even such a fact as that the con- 


* Jtalics are ours. 


_ orthodoxy. Nevertheless the spirit of Kantian thought 


is far from both, and it leads neither to the one nor to 
the other of these deadly antagonists, but to a unitary 
conception. of the world on the ground of positive 
facts—a conception which may be called Positiv- 
ism,t or Monism. 

Kant’s philosophy, we must bear in mind, is not a 
system but a method. He tried to avoid the faults of 
Wolf's Dogmatism on the one side, and of Hume’s 
Skepticism on the other. Thus, lie proposed what he 
called Criticism. He did not offera plain and out- 
spoken solution of the#roblems, but he did the work 
to enable others to solve them: he formulated the 


problems. 


* Nineteenth Century February, 1889. Prof. Huxley informs us in this arti- 
cle that Sir William Hamilton's essay “On the Philosophy of the Uncondi- 
tioned "' which he read when a boy had stamped upon his mind the strong con- 
viction that the limitation of our faculties in a great number of cases renders 
real answers to certain questions not merely actually impossible but theoreti- 
cally inconceivable. 

t The introduction of the word “ Positivism’ into philosophy is the merit 
of M. A@guste Comte. Although we cannot accept M. Comte’s conception of 
Positivism, we gratefully adopt the name, which, as a synonym of Monism, 
is a strong and expressive term. 
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Kant discusses (in Chap. III of the Transcendental 
Doctrine of the Faculty of Judgment) the “ discrimina- 
tion of all objects as phenomena and noumena.” Phe- 
nomena are the natural processes which affect our 
senses (Sinneswesen). ,They are the data of our ex- 
perience and provide the building materials out of 


which we create our conceptions of things. Noumena, 


in contradistinction to phenomena, are pure eo 
( Verstandeswesen). Kant used the word “ noumenon ” 
in its original sense. 
ticiple of voeiv ‘to think’ and means ‘somet hing thought’ 
or ‘a creation of our mind.’ 

Concerning noumena or pure thoughts Kant em- 
phatically declares that they have no significance 
unless they have reference to the phenomenal, /. ¢., 
to the real sensations of our experience. 

Kant says: Tf 


‘* Everything which the understanding draws from itself, | 


without borrowing from experience, it nevertheless possesses only 
for the behoof and use of experience. * * * 

‘* That the understanding, therefore, cannot make of its @ priori 
principles, or even of its conceptions, other than an empirical use, 
is a proposition which leads to the most important results. 

‘‘A transcendental use is made of a conception ina fundamental 
proposition or principle, when it is referred to things in genera/ and 
considered as things in themselves; an empirical use, when it is 
referred merely to phenomena, that is, to objects of a possible ¢x- 
perience, That the latter use of a conception is the only admis- 
sible one, is evident from the reasons following. 

‘* For every conception are requisite, firstly, the logical form of 
a conception (of thought) in general; and, secondly, the possibility 
of presenting to this an object to which it may apply. Failing 
this latter, it has no sense, and is utterly void of content, although 


It is the present passive par- , 
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correspond to it, something which is independent of 
sensation. 

Kant distinguishes two kinds of noumena. Nou- 
mena, in the positive sense, he defines to be those that 
are supposed to have originated in a non-sensuous in- 
tuition, and declares that they are inadmissible: 

‘We in this case assume a peculiar mode of intuition, an 
intellectual intuition, to wit, which does not, however, belong 
to us, of the very possibility of which we have no notion.” 

Noumena, in the negative sense, Kant calls things 
in so far as we abstract from sensation altogether; 
they are pure ideas, merely formal thought. They 
are not only admissible but for certain purposes ne- 
cessary. 

‘* A noumenon considered as sanity problematical, is not only 
admissible but even indispensable. * * * It is a negative exten- 
sion of reason. * * * We limit sensation by giving to things of 
themselves (in so far as they are not considered as phenomena) 


* the name of noumena.” 


it may contain the logical function for constructing a conception — 


from certain data. 
‘* Now an object cannot be given toa 


tion otherwise than | 


by intuition, and, even if a pure intuition antecedent to the object — 


is a priori possible, this pure intuition can itself obtain objective 
validity only from empirical intuition, of which it is itself but a 
form. All conceptions, therefore, and with thém ali principles, 
however high the degree of their a priori possibility, relate to 

empirical intuitions, that is to data towards a possible experience. 
Without this they possess no objective validity, but are a mere 
play of imagination or of understanding with images or notions: *** 


‘‘ The conceptions of mathematics would have no significance, 
if we were not always able to exhibit their significance in and by 
means of phenomena (erhpirical objects). * * * 

‘The pure categories are of no use at all, when separated 
from sensibility." 

In the second edition of his Critique of Pure Rea- 
son, Kant has inserted a few paragraphs, in which he 
discusses “ the causes why we (not yet satisfied with 
the substratum of sensation) have added the noumena 
to the phenomena.” ‘We have learned,” he says, 
“that sensation does not perceive things of themselves, 
but as they appear to us in accordance with our sub- 
jective condition.” Now, as they cannot be appear- 


ances of themselves, we suppose that something must 
t Translation by Meiklejohn. 


‘* The division of objects into phenomena and noumena, and 
of the world into a mundus sensibilis and intelligibilis is therefore 
quite inadmissible in a positive sense (although conceptions do 
certainly admit of such a division); for the latter class of noumena 
have no determinate object corresponding to them, and cannot 
therefore possess objective validity. 

* # # ** After all, the possibility of such noumena is quite in- 
comprehensible, and beyond the sphere of phenomena all is for us 
a mere void. .* * * What, therefore, we call noumenon, must be 
understood by us as such in a segative sense.” 

Thus the question whether our reason, in addition 
to its admitted empirical use,can be employed in a 
transcendental way to noumena as objects, is anewered 


by Kant in the negative. 
The root of false noumenalism, it seems to us, must 
be sought in language. It is a misconception of the 


. nature of words which leads us to think that things 
are absolute existences, being independent of, and 
distinct from their qualities. 


If we keep a clear con- 
ception, however, of the way words have arisen, and 
of the purposé they serve, we shall not fall into this 
dualism that believes in an absolutely unknowable 


“ world supposed to be hid behind the knowable world 
Of sense-phenomena. 


Werds are, so to speak, bundles of percepts. If 
we pull single percepts out, the bundle is still a 
“bundle; but if we take away all, there is no bundle 
left, there is nothing remaining that made the bundle 
a bundle; we have left only an empty nothing. If we 
take away from a thing all’ the properties that we are 
“accustomed to comprehend by a word, there is left the 


"meaningless word, a mere sound, the bare string with 


which the bundle was tied together. 

The world is not in a rigid unchangeable state, but 
in a continuous flux. Yet knowledge becomes possi- 
ble only when we fix certain percepts and give them 


“relative stability. The faculty of fixing and retaining 


percepts, namely memory, is therefore the laddér 
that leads us upwards to a higher spiritual existence; 
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it affords the mechanical meams of gaining a firm foot- 
hold in the course of eternal changes. 

It is as if we sat in an express train and were look- 
ing at the landscape flitting byus. The picture, taken 
as a whole, swims indistinctly before our eyes. If we 
wish to get a clear idea of the situation, we must allow 


the eye to rest on some one object, neglecting the 


others. This wedo, in viewing nature, by the concept, 
i. ¢., by the word. Words are the instruments by which 
we fix, in symbols of sound, certain classes of events, 
perceptions, or experiences; giving them a relative 
stability despite the universal change of things. In 
this rests the importance of words, for it is only in this 
way that we can at all separate a group of occurrences 
from the course of nature, in order to scrutinize them 
closely, and to understand them. We must always 
bear the fact in mind that the element of stability 
that seems to be present in many words, is a fiction 
designed to serve a definite purpose. Absolute rest 
does not exist. Things are ina constant flux, and if we 
give our words and concepts a relative fixity, we 
must nevertheless not seek in them eternal existences, 
or absolute a, as did — in his ‘Ideas.’ * 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHO MAKES THE “LAND-VALUE” OF A FARM? 
To the Editor of Tux Oran Court:— 

In Tue Opgn Court for Feb. 28th, I am honored by criticisms 
from three advocates of Mr. George's plan of taxation. Those 
criticisms are evidently written by men competent to defend their 
own position and attack mine. They have the advantage of me, 
for I have not their ability to analyze and compare the abstract 
properties of things. I cannot separate the shadow of a tree from 
the tree itself, nor the value of land from the land. 


_ My critics complain that I do not correctly state Mr. George's - 


doctrine; and they kindly advise me to read him again. Well, I 
will if they will. . 
is that ‘‘ a/most all the value of land comes from the growth and 
labor of the community, and not from the individual who legally 
owns the land;” while his brother critic, Mr. Stephenson, says the 
strongest claim of Mr. George is that ‘* the value of land is entirely 
due to the labor of the whole conimunity.” I have placed ‘‘almost " 
and ‘‘entirely" in italics for easier comparison. Which is Mr. 
George's word? Somebody has made a mistake as to his position 


here. Eithér Mr. Williamsof or Mr. Stephenson ought to read 


Mr. George's works again. 

variance above aéticed to the main 
argument if both statements are erroneous, as I think they are. | 
do not know how to dissect the doctrine based upon them, but I do 
know how to analyze a farm, because I have seen farms made, and 
have helped te make them. Here is the process used in Illinois. 

In the first place the virgin soil was communistic property ; it 
belonged to all the people of the United States, and it was expres- 
sively described as ‘‘Government" land. The experience of my 
old acquaintance, Thomas Clark, will illustrate the subject like a 
book. Having selected a quarter-section of land in Boone County 


* Under the title of ‘‘ The Oneness of the Phenomenal and Noumenal," in 
No. 8, a further development of the problem here discussed, will be pre- 
sented. 


Mr. Williamson says that Mr, George's position _ 
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for his future home, Tom Clark was immediately confronted by 
Mr. George's law. The government said to him: ‘* This land is 
the common property of all the people, and before you can have 
it, you must pay to the people the land-value of that quarter-sec- 
tion. This is fixed at a dollar and a quarter an acre. Tom 
paid the money, and took the land. Then he broke forty acres at 
a cost of three dollars an acre. His quarter-section was now 
worth $320 in visible value. Next he built a house and barn upon 
the land, and fenced the forty acres with rails. By this time his 
plantation in the rough was worth about $500. How much of that 
value was due to the labor of the ‘‘ community?” Absolutely none 
of it; and yet this is the way ‘‘ land-values " were made in Illinois. 
The settler who furnished all the labor, and all the capital, and 
made all the value the land possesses, is coolly described by Mr. 
Stephenson as the ‘‘ alleged" owner of the land. He is also the 
‘* alleged” owner of the “' alleged" fence, and the ‘‘ alleged” house 
and barn. 

In the wilderness of occult economics I can easily lose my 
way, but I get along fairly well by the aid of an object lesson so 
large and palpable as a farm. I ask my critics how they will apply 
Mr. George's doctrine of taxation to the farm which I have just 
described. By much wear of muscle and sweat of brow, Tom 
Clark has brought the whole quarter-section under cultivation, 
and there is an orchard in one corner of it. Now, which of the 
ingredients of this farm shall bear the single tax? Is it the breaking 
of the wild sod? Is it the fence, the barn, or the apple trees? This 
isa fair question, and it ought to be fairly answered. It is never 
answered. It is evaded thus: ‘‘ We do not propose to tax any of 
these improvements nor the land itself; we only propose to tax the 
land-value of the whole farm.” 

In that evasion the single tax on values’ theory vanishes ‘‘ like 
the feverish dream of a summer's night.” The land-value of that 
farm separate from the improvements, is nothing. I have Mr. 
George for that. In ‘' Protection and Free Trade,” page 291, he 
says, ‘' Land in itself has no value. Value arises only from human 
labor." If so, we tax human labor when we tax land-values. Whose 
labor made the land-value of that farm? Was it the labor of the 
man who ploughed the land, split the rails, built the house, and 
planted the apple trees, or was it the labor of the ‘‘ Community”? 


The community did nothing; and besides, it had sold its com- 


muna! right in the land for a dollar and a quarter an acre? 

I repeat that Mr. George loses sight of his own doctrine that 
land of itself has. no value, when he says, page 302: *' Now, it is 
evident that in order to take for the use of the community, the 
whole income arising from land, it is only necessary to abolish one 
after another, all other taxes now levied, and to increase the tax on 
land-values until it reaches as near as may be the /w// annual value 


’ of the land.” Now, if the government takes from Clark the ‘* full 


annual value" and ‘‘the whole income” of his farm, whether by 
tax, rent, or confiscation, it practically takes the whole farm and 
all the product of his life-time industry. 

It is paltering in a double sense to separate the value of that 
farm from the farm itself. It is pure mystification to say, ‘‘ We 
tax the flavor of the apples, but not the apple trees, nor the land 
on which they grow; we tax the fragrance of the roses, but not the 


_, flowers nor the garden; we tax the sweetness of the grapes, but not 


the vineyard nor the vines.” If the tax upon the sweetness of the 
grapes is not paid, that sweetness is not levied on, but the vine- 
yard is arrested and sold. In like manner, when the tax on land- 
values becomes delinquent, the land itself is taken. In the lan- 
sguage of my critic, Mr. McGill, ‘the owner of the improvements 
pays the annual value of the land to the freeholder. Under Mr. 
, George's system he would pay it te the municipality. In either 
case he must pay it or /ose Ais improvements." 

Mr. McGill says that Mr. George's experiments ‘‘are a plea 
for the application of the ‘Moral Law.'" I do not doubt that Mr. 
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George and Mr. McGill conscientiously believe that; but I can 
hardly imagine anything more immoral and despotic than a law 
which would attach Mr. George's theory to the farm I have de- 
scribed, and take from the farmers who made the farm ‘‘ the whole 
income” of it, and its ‘‘ full annual value.” The farm that I have 
selected is not an exceptional instance; it is a fair example of the 
manner in which ‘‘land-values" have been made in Illinois and 
all the Western States. If the answer to this is that the land-value 


of city ‘ots is not made in that way; I reply: Very well; then let — 


Mr. George apply his doctrine where it fits, and where the appli- 
cation of it can do no wrong, if there is any such place, which I 
doubt. 


Mr. Stephenson requires me to ‘‘ point out the exact place in 


Progress and Poverty where the millenium is promised by the sim- 
ple means of a single tax on land;” and, also, ‘‘ where Mr. George 


denounces every progress, under present circumstances, as driving 


a parting wedge between the rich and poor.” I will cheerfully do 
so. Let Mr. Stephenson read pages 326 and 327, where Mr. George 
describes the condition of public happiness which would result 
from levying a simple tax on land. It is too long to quote here, 


but it describes that social state which is usually called the milleny. 


nium. ‘We should reach the ideal of the socialist,” says Mr. 
George, ‘‘ but not through governmental repression.” 

For answer to the second question, I refer my critic to page 
11, where, after confessing the vast progress made in ‘‘ comfort, 
leisure, and refinement,” Mr. George says this: 
the lowest class do not share.” Then, further on, he says, ‘The 
new forces, elevating in their nature though they be, do not act 
upon the social fabric from underneath, but strike it at a point in- 
termediate between top and bottom. It is as though an immense 
wedge were being forced, not underneath society, but through so- 
ciety." 

Personally, I think there is much truth in that statement, but 
I believe that Mr. George’s remedy would make matters worse in- 
stead of better. Todlevy each year a tax upon Clark's farm equal 
to the ‘*‘ full annual value” of it,—and to deprive him of the ‘‘ whole 


income" arising from the land, would be adding another injustice 


to the wrongs which afflict society now. 

Here is a circular explanation of Mr. George's doctrine which 
mystifies me like a Greek oracle. Mr. Williamson says: ‘' Now, 
if you tax the value of land you are taxing the labor of the whole 
community, slightly, and the natural opportunity and growth of the 
community; but as the taxes are expended on the community—for~ 
the growth of the community—nobody is injured and the growth 
pays for the growth." 

Isn't that chopping sand? What is the use of taxing the la 
of the whole community, slightly, to expend the taxes on the | 
munity, slightly? And how does the growth of the community pay 
for the growth of the community? I have traveled round and 
round this proposition looking for a gate-way to its meaning, until 
Iam giddy. To tax the value of land belonging to the whole com- 


‘munity is to impose upon ourselves the cannon-ball torture for 


nothing. One of our punishments in the army was this: A 
circle was drawn on the ground gbout go feet indiameter. On the 
outer edge of the circle, holes Wére dug about a yard apart. In one 


of the holes was a 32 pound cannon ball. The delinquent had to’: 


pick up this cannon-ball and drop it into the next hole, then take 
it from that and drop it into the next, and so on, round and round, 
for so many hoursa day. This was done as punishment, but Mr. 
Williamson wants to do it for fun, by the whole community taxing 
the labor of the whole community, the taxes to be expended on 


the whole community. 


When Tom Clark's quarter-section belonged to the whole 
community it was never taxed at all, because there is no sense ina 
community levying taxes upon the values of its own land, and pay- 
ing the taxes into its own treasury. I once knew a man who fined 


himself a dollar every time he used profane language, but he 
merely took it from one pocket and paid it into the other. 

If Mr. Williamson means to say that taxing the land-values of 
Tom Clark's farm taxes the labor of the whole community, 1 think 
he makes a mistake. It appears to me that the taxation is levied 
upon the labor of Clark, and the taxes ought not to be ‘‘ expended 
on the community.” WHEELBARROW. 


DREAMS, SLEEP, AND CONSCIOUSNESS. 


To the Editor of Tus Orgn Court:— 
AMONG many interesting communications to me regarding my 
paper in a late number of your journal there is one of peculiar in- 
terest from one of your subscribers in England. He states that he 
has been able to conquer an insomnia of long standing by the de- 
vice of looking downward when trying to go to sleep. He was 
prevailed upon to try the device of, in fancy, watching the breath 
escape from his own nostrils. He found this successful but con- 
cluded that the rotation of the eye downward was the essential 
factor. Thinking of this I have wondered if this were not 
something more than an individual idiosyncracy, if indeed it were 
not founded upon a true basis of cerebral habit and necessity. That 
the eye is the most easily reacting of all sense-mechanisms is a 
truism, and that of all it is the most intimately connected with all 
cerebral and psychological processes. Not only this, but the facts 
of functional amblyopia from prolonged exposure to light, such as 
moon-blindness, snow-blindness, etc., show how injurious to the 
eye is such continyous stimulus. Neither for the objects of shut- 
ting out the external world_of light nor for protection to the eyes, is 
the darkening of the lids sufficient. Sound sleep and retinal safety 
demand either 2 complete external darkness, or a rotation during 
sleep, as my correspondent says he has found in his own case, of 
the eye ball upward beneath the arch of the eyebrow. I believe it 
has been experimentally found that in sleep the globes do rotate 
upward. It may, however, be true that the necessity was greater 
and the fact more constant in primitive or savage man than in the 
civilized man of to-day. The savage slept more frequently in the 
open air. But if true in either case, the mechanism whereby this 
act was done, required a constant expenditure of force to effect it, 
and therefore a watchfulness, an activity of nerve centres some- 
where, that rendered the whole cerebral machinery less passive 
than if it were not compelled to keep up such continuous functional 
output. Somnolence was therefore less complete, the restorage 
function more drawn upon, the ‘'sentinal” was more alert. If, 
therefore, such continuous innervation of the superior recti serve 
to keep the cerebral organism from sinking so speedily or com- 
pletely into slumber, then relieving it from such duty of out going 
stimulation would thus serve to becalm and quiet it. Reversal of 
the habitual bulbar rotation would thus serve to relieve the centres 
of the superior recti, and divide the stimulus to the inferior, thus 
setting up a sort of relief and rest for the too continuously acting 
centre. It is true that during waking the superior rectus has the 
least work of all the muscles, and therefore is better able to take 
up the continuous work of thé-night; it is also true that excessive 
innervation of the inferior rettus would be as arousing as that of 
the superior, and, finally, it may be said that the habit in the civ- 
ilized man, sleeping as he does in closed rooms, might be dropped; 
but there remains as answer that continuous contraction of a 
muscle means waking activity of the centre, and its correlates; that 
the lower rectus will only be kept functional while the would-be 
sleeper is consciously making the effort; and lastly that old habits 
of nature or man are not soon stopped. Would fot a better plan 
than that of my correspondent be that of slowly and rhythmically 
putting a// the muscles of the eyes into alternate function, each’ 

for a few minutes at a time. 
G. M. Goutp. 
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PROPOSITIONS AND KNOWLEDGE. 


To the Editor of Tur Organ Court:— 

Wits your indulgence I beg to offer a few pinerveiiete sug- 
gested by the remarks of Francis C. Russell, in number 78 of your 
valuable journal, under the title ‘‘ Propositions vs. Axioms.” 
Firstly, as to Propositions, I cannot understand what is meant by 
their ‘‘ material content,” unless it be that a given proposition re- 
ferring to the material world, either affirming or denying some- 
thing of or concerning matter in some of its forms, thence denotes 
something which in its essential character is material, or com- 
posed of matter; for assuredly matter itself cannot be contained 
within a Proposition as water may be said to be contained within 
a basin. Since Propositions are merely the creatures of the mind, 
their ‘‘content" can be no more material than the material of the 
mind,—if such an expression may be allowed. Propositions, as I 
understand the term, are but words, signs or symbols arranged in 
certain order to express definite ideas, and it is incorrect to speak 
of their content in any other terms than those applicable to the 
ideal. For example, the content of the proposition: All men are 
mortal, is the idea or notion that all men partake of the attribute 
mortality, or, that they are subject to the laws of matter. Whether 
or not all men are mortal is a scientific question, and the evidences 
tending to prove or disprove the proposition are facts either of a 
material, ideal, or spiritual nature, the relevancy or importance of 
which must be determined for us by the methods of logical reasoning. 

Although Mr. Russell does not develop any theory of cogni- 
tion or knowledge, he posits a proposition which would seem to 
lead us into speculative depths little less than a‘ bottomless pit." 
He states that ‘‘every cognition is determined by previous cogni- 
tions," etc.; that is to say, there can be no knowledge for us ex- 
cept there be an infinite series of preceding cognitions. If to Mr. 
Russell ‘‘ cognition” and ‘‘ knowledge” are synonymous in mean- 
ing, according to this theory we can have no knowledge except we 
have infinite knowledge. It is probably, however, that Mr. Rus- 
sell attaches different meanings to the two words, whereas to me 
they are practically synonymous. In fact, we find in the same 
paragraph above quoted from the statement that knowledge is to 
be explained asa mere inference from “' prior cognitions either 
alone or combined with * * * sense-pr tation.” Now, as to 
the merits of this latter statement it might be said that if, in some 
instances, knowledge is derived from or determined by prior cog- 
nition combined with mental impressions arising as data from the 
senses, we have a species of knowledge not wholly drawn from or 
determined by pre-existing cognition, amd hence; in so. far, a spe- 
cies of original or primary knowledge. Does not Mr. Russell mean 


toimply that knowledge has two sources of origin, namely, prior - 


cognition, and sense-presentation ? A. M.G. 


; MR. RUSSELL IN EXPLANATION. 
To the Editor of Tur Court:— 

_ I know very well that you cannot allow your columns to be 
overloaded with the polemics of philosophy. Philosophy, while 
vastly interesting to a few, isa weariness to the many. Still, I 
would like to resolve the obscurities thajjA. M. G. finds in my for- 
mer letter. The leading motive of that letter was to combat the 
old and obstructive doctrine that axioms are finalities. In doing 
this I stated what I understand to be one of the well established 
doctrines of the modern theory of cognition, viz., that the entire 
body of our knowledge, axioms as well as the rest, are the result of 
reasoning. Of course, it would be impossible to ‘‘develop” any 
theory of cognition in a brief letter, nor was it needful. That 
yawning abyss of speculation discerned by A. M. G. as the leading 
of the doctrine he challenges, is a mere mirage. While it is quite 


true that that doctrine implies that knowledge is the result of an_ 


infinite series of prior cognitions, it is not true that an infinite se- 
ries of cognitions implies infinite knowledge. The infinite series 
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one-half, plus one-fourth, plus one-eighth, etc., may be applied to 
any subject or quantity, however small. 

It is also true that cognition and knowledge may be used as syn- 
onyms. But I spoke of cognitions (plural of a cognition) in the 
sense of articulated constituents of knowledge, not as intending the 
entire body of our intellectual possessions, and whatI said was 
that ‘‘ nowhere in the content of the mind is there to be found any 
iota of knowledge that cannot be explained as a mere inference,” 
etc. I will be frank to allow that there is an apparent inconsis- 
tency between the two statements that all knowledge is the product 
of mere inference or reasoning, and that knowledge is also conse- 
quent on sense-presentation. This inconsistency is, however, 
merely apparent, not real; but to explicate it would require more 
space than I can obtain, and I conceive that my original conten- 
tion against axioms does not require it of me. Should any one de- 
sire satisfaction in this matter, let me refer them to three articles 
by Prof. C. S. Pierce, in vol. 2, Fourmal of Speculative Philosophy. 

In saying that all genuine propositions must have a material 
content, no reference was.made to mass matter. A proposition is 
somewhat told about a thing. The- thing is called the subject of 
the proposition, and the somewhat told the predicate, which either 
is or contains the uniting constituent or copula. 

Verbal utterance is nonsense merely, unless it employs the 
mechanism of the proposition in some of its manifold forms. Ev- 
ery proposition bears some significance. It tella sometale. This 
may be termed its content. The telling of the proposition may 
add to or unfold the meaning of the subject, in which case thetell- 
ing, tale, or content is material in contrast with the case in which 
the telling is formal merely, and neither adds to nor unfolds the 
signification of the subject, being a mere empty form or ghost of 
a telling. For example, take that esteemed ‘‘ axiom”: ‘* Things 
that are equal to the same thing are equal to each other.” Now, 
put it that here we have a sheet of tin and an orange and an applet 
The sheet of tin shall be equal in weight to the apple, and the or- 
ange equal to it in volume. Are the orange and the sheet of tin 
equal? Clearly our ‘‘ axiom” must be amended to say, Things 
that are equal in ‘he same respect to the same thing are equal to one 
another in that same respect, which is the very same as to say, 
Equals are equal or x==x,—all formally valid, but pure emptiness, 

‘When, however, I say that a straight or right line is @ line such 
that between the points that bound any assigned part of it no copy 
of such part can be drawn, I tell something about the subject of 
my proposition—viz., a straight or right line—that does not ap- 
pear in the mere naming of it, and hence; although the proposi- 
tion states only a formal trath, it yet has in my sense a material 
content. Francis C. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER 
- ‘dmmediately upon quitting the apartment of the 
father, the Prince ordered his carriage, and then has- 
tened to his sister. The Princess looked anxiously 
intg his disturbed countenance. 
o You are going away?” she exclaimed. 
Farewell!” he said, holding out his hand to her. 
“T am going into the country to build a new castle for 
us in case we should wish to change the scene of 
action.” 
“When do you return, Benno?” 
*The Hereditary Prince shrugged his shoulders. 


* Translation copyrighted. 
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“When the Sovereign commands. My task is now 
to become something of an architect and farmer; this 
is a useful occupation. Farewell, Sidonie. If chance 
should bring you together with Mrs. Werner, I would 
be greatly indebted to you if you would not attend to 
the gossip of the Court, but remember that she is a 
worthy lady, and that I owe her a great debt of grati- 
tude.” 

_ “Are you dissatisfied with me, my brother?’ asked 
the Princess, anxiously. 

“Make reparation for it, Siddy, as best you can. 
Farewell!” 

Prince Victor accompanied him to the carriage. 
The Hereditary Prince clasped his hand, and looked 
significantly towards the Pavilion. Victor nodded. 
‘“‘That’s my opinion too,” he said. “Before I go back 
to my garrison I will visit you in the land of cat-tails. 
I expect to find you as a brother hermit, with a lohg 
beard and a cap made of tree-bark. Farewell, Knight 
Toggenburg, and learn there that the best phi- 
losophy on earth is to consider every day as lost on 
which one cannot do some foolish trick. If one does 


not do this business one’s self, others will take the 


trouble off one’s hands. Is is always more pleasant to 
be the hammer than the anvil.” 
| 
| . 
The Sovereign was gloomy and silent at dinner; 
only short remarks fell from his lips, and sometimes a 
bitter jest, from which one remarked that he was striv- 


_ ing for composure; the Court understood that this un- 


pleasant mood was connected with the departure of 
the Hereditary Prince, and every one took care not to 
irritate him. The Professor alone was able to draw 
a smile from him, when he good-humoredly told about 
the enchanted castle, Solitude. After dinner the Sov- 
ereign conversed with one of *his aides-de-camp ‘as 
well as the Professor:'' The latter tatned to the High 
Steward; and although he usually avoided the reserved 
politeness of the man, he on this occasion asked him 
some indifferent questions. The High Steward an- 
swered civilly: that the Marshal, who was close by, 
could give him the best information, and he changed 
his place. Immediately afterwards the Sovereign 
walked straight through the company to the High 
Steward, and drew him isto the recess of the window, 
and began: ne 

“You accompanied me on my first journey to Italy, 
and, if I am not mistaken, partook a little of my fo#d- 
ness for antiquitiese Our collection is being newly ar- 
ranged and a catalogue fully prepared.” 

The High Steward expressed his acknowledgment 
of this princely liberality. 

“Professor Werner is very active,” continued the 
Sovereign; “it is delightful to see how well he under- 
stands to arrange the specimens.” 


The High Steward remained silent. 

“Your Excellency will remember how when in Italy 
we were much amused at the enthusiasm of collectors 
who, luring strangers into their cabinets, wildly ges- 
ticulated and rhapsodized over some illegible inscrip- 
tion. Like most other men, our guest is also afflicted 
with a hobby. He suspected that an old manu- 
script lay concealed in a house in our principality; 
therefore he married the daughter of the proprietor; 
and as, in spite of that, he did not find the treasure, he 
is now secretly seeking this phantasm in the old gar- 
rets of the palace. Has he never spoken to you of it?” 

“TI have as yet had no occasion to seek his confi- 
dence,” replied the High Steward. 

“Then you have missed something,” continued the 
Sovereign; “in his way he speaks well and readily 
about it; it will amuse you to examine more closely 
this species of folly. Come presently with him into 
my study.” 

The High Steward bowed; and on the breaking up 
of the party, informed the Professor that the Sovereign 
wished to speak to him. 

The gentlemen entered the Sovereign’s apartment, 
in order to afford him an hour of entertainment. 

“T have told his Excellency,” the Sovereign began, 
“that you have a special object of interest which you 
pursue like a sportsman. How about the manuscript?” 

The Professor related his new discovery of tet two 
chests. 

“The next hunting-ground which I hope to try will 
be the garrets and rooms in the summer castle of the 
Princess; if these yield me no booty, I would hardly 
know of any place that has not been searched.”’ 

“I shall be delighted if you soon attain your ob- 
ject,’’ said the Sovereign, looking at the High Steward. 
“T assume that the discovery of this manuscript will 
be of great'importancé for your own professional ca- 
reer. Of coufse you will consent to publish the same.”’ 

“It would be the noblest task that could fall to my. 


lot,” replied the Professor,” “always supposing that 


your Highness would graciously entrust the work to me.”’ 
“You shall undertake the work, and no other,” re- 


plied the Sovereign, laughing, “sofar as I have the 


right to decide it. So the invisible book will ‘be really 
of great importance té‘learning?”’ | 
“The greatest impottance. The contents of it will 


be of the highest value to every scholar. I think it 


would also interest your Highness,’’ said the Professor, 
innocently, “for the Roman Tacitus is in a certain 
sense a Court historian; the main point of his narra- 
tive is the characters of the Emperors who, in the first 
century of our era, decided the fate of the old world. 
It is indeed, on the whole, a sorrowful picture.” ' 

“Did he belong to the hostile party?” inquired the 
Sovereign. 
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“ He is the great narrator of the peculiar deformity of 
character found in the sovereigns of the ancient world; 
we have to thank him for a series of psychological 
studies of a malady that then developed itself on the 
throne.” 

“That is new to me,” replied the Sovereign, fidg- 


. eting on his chair. 


“ Your Highness will, I am convinced, view the va- 
rious forms of this mental malady with the greatest 
sympathy, and will find in other periods of the past— 
nay, even in the earlier civilization of our own people 
—many remarkable parallel cases.” 

“Do you speak of a special malady that only be- 
falls rulers?” asked the Sovereign; “physicians will be 
grateful to you for this discovery.” 

“In fact,” answered the Professor, eagerly, “the 
fearful importance of this phenomenon is far too little 
estimated; no other has exercised such an immeasur- 
able influence on the fate of nations. The destruction 
by pestilence and war is small in comparison with the 
fatal devastation of nations which has been occasioned 
by this special misfortune of the rulers. For this mal- 
ady, which raged long after Tacitus among the Roman 
emperors, is not an ailing that is confined to ancient 
Rome—it is undoubtedly as old as the despotisms of 
the human race; even later it has been the lot of nu- 
merous rulers in Christian states; it has produced de- 
formed and grotesque characters in every period; it 
has been for thousands of years the worm enclosed in 
the brain, consuming the marrow of the head, destroy- 
ing the judgment and corroding the moral feelings, 
until at last nothing remained but the hollow glitter of 
life. Sometimes it became madness which could be 
proved by medical men, but in numerous other cases 
the capacity for practical life did not cease and the se- 
cret mischief was carefully concealed. There were 
periods when only occasional firmly-established minds 
preserved their full healthy vigor; and again other cen- 


turies when the heads that wore a diadem inhaled a 


fresh atmosphere from the people. I am convinced 


that he whose vocation it is to investigate accurately 


the conditions of later times will, in the course of his 
studies, discover the same malady under a milder 
form. My life lies far from these observations, but the 
Roman state undoubtedly shews the strangest forms 
of the malady; for there were-the widest relations, and 
such a powerful development of human nature both in 
virtue and vice as has seldom since been found in 
history.” 

“It seems to be a particular pleasure to the learned 
gentlemen to bring to light these sufferings of former 
rulers,”’ said the Sovereign. 

“They are certainly instructive for all times,” con- 
tinued the Professor, confidently, “for by fearful ex- 
ample they impress upon one the truth that the higher 


a man’s position is, the greater is the necessity of bar- 
riers to restrain the arbitrariness of his nature, Your 
Highness’s independent judgment and rich experience 
will enable you to discern, more distinctly than any 
one in my sphere of life, that the phenomena of this 
malady always show themselves where the ruling 
powers have less to fear and to honor than other mor- 
tals. What preserves a man in ordinary situations is 
that he feels himself at every moment of his life under 
strict and incessant control; his friends, the law, and 
the interest of others surround him on all sides, they 
demand imperiously that he should conform his 
thoughts and will by rules which secure the welfare of 
others. At all times the power of these fetters is less 
effective on the ruler; he can easily cast off what con- 
fines him, an ungracious movement of the hand fright- 
ens the monitor forever from his side. From morning 
to evening he is surrounded by persons whe accom- 
modate themselves to him; no friend reminds him of 
his duty, no law punishes him. Hundreds of examples 
teach us that former rulers, even amidst great out- 
ward success, suffered from inward ravages, where 
they were not guarded by a strong public opin- 
ion, or incessantly constrained by the powerfyl par- 
ticipation of the people in the state. We cannot but 
think of the gigantic power of a general and cogqueror 
whose successes and victories brought devastation and 
excessive sin into his own life; he became a fearful 
sham, a liar to himself and a liar to the world before 
he was overthrown, and long before he died. To in- 
vestigate similar cases is, as I said, not my vocation.” 
“No,” said the Sovereign, in a faint voice. 
_“ The distant time,” began the High Steward, “ of 
which you speak, was asad epoch for the people as 
well as the rulers. If I am not mistaken a feeling of 
decay was general, and the admired writers were of 
‘little value; at least it appears to.me that Apuleius and 
Lucan were frivolous and deplorably vulgar men.” 
'. The Professor looked surprised at the courtier. 
_. “In my youth such authors were much read,” he 
continued. . “I do not blame the better ones of 
that period, when they turned away with disgust at 
such doings, and withdrew into the most retired pri- 
vate life, or into the Theban wilderness. Therefore 
when you speak of a malady of the Roman emperors, 
I might retort that it was only the result of the mon- 
,strous malady of the people; although I see quite well 
-that during this corruption individuals accomplished 
a great advance in the human race, the freeing the 
people from the exclusiveness of nationality to the 
unity of culture, and the new ideal which was brought 
upon earth by Christianity.” 


a, “Undoubtedly the form of the state, and the style 


_of culture which each individual emperor found, were 
decisivé for his life. Every one is, in this sense, the 
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child of his own time, and when it is a question of 
judging the measure of his guilt, it is fitting to weigh 
cautiously such considerations. But what I had the 
honor of pointing out to his Highness as the special 
merit of Tacitus, is only the masterly way with which 
he describes the peculiar symptoms and course of the 
Cesarean insanity.” 

“ They were all mad,” interrupted the Sovereign, 
with a hoarse voice. 


«“ Pardon, gracious Sir,’’ rejoined the Professor, in- 


nocently. ‘‘ Augustus became a better man on the 
throne, and almost a century after the time of Tacitus 
there were good and moderate rulers. But something 
of the curse which unlimited power exercises on the 
soul may be discovered in most of the Roman em- 
perors. In the better ones it was like a malady which 


_ seldom showed itself, but was restrained by good sense 


or a good disposition. Many of them indeed were 
utterly corrupted, and in them the malady developed 
in definite gradation, the law of which one can easily 
understand.” 

“Then you also know how these people were at heart!” 
said the Soyereign, looking shyly at the Professor. 

The High Steward retreated towards a window. 

“It is not difficult in general to follow the course 
of the malady,” replied the Professor, engrossed with 
his subject. “The first accession to power has an 


elevating tendency. The highest earthly vocation 


raises even narrow-minded men like Claudius; de- 
praved villians like Caligula, Nero, and Domitian, 
showed a certain nobleness at first. There is an eager 
desire to please, and strenuous exertion to establish 
themselves by graciousness; a fear of influential per, 
sons or of the opposition of the masses compels a cer- 
tain moderation. But arbitrary power has made men 
slaves, and the slavish feeling shows itself in an abject 
veneration which puts the emperor on a pinnacle 
above other men; he is treated’as if specially favored 
by the gods, nay, as if his soul was an emanation of 
godly power. Amid this adoration by all, and the 
security of power, egotism soon increases. The acci- 
dental demands of an unrestrained will become reck- 
less, the soul gradually loses the power of distinguish- 
ing between good and evil; his personal wishes appear 
to the ruler henceforth as ‘the necessity of the state, 
and every whim of the moment must be satisfied. 
Distrust of all who are independent leads to senseless 
suspicion; he who will not be pliant is set aside as an 
enemy, and he who adapts himself with suppleness is 
sure to exercise a mastery over his master. Family 
bonds are severed, the nearest relations are watched 
as secret enemies, the deceptive show of hearty con- 
fidence is maintained, but suddenly some evil deed 
breaks through the veil that nee? has drawn over 
a hollow existence.”’ 


The Sovereign slowly drew back his chair from the 
fire into the dark. 

“ The idea of the Roman state at last entirely van- 
ishes from the soul, only personal dependence is re- 
quired; true devotion to the state becomes a crime. 
This helplessness, and the cessation of the power of 
judging of the worth—nay, even of the attachment of 
men—betoken an advance of the malady by which all 
sense of accountability is impaired. Now the elements 
of which the character is formed become more con- 
tracted and onesided, the will more frivolous and pal- 
try. A childish weakness becomes perceptible; pleas- 
ure in miserable trifles and empty jokes, together with 
knavish tricks which destroy without aim; it becomes 
enjoyment not only to torment and see the torments 
of others, but also an irresistible pleasure to drag all 
that is venerated down to a common level. It is very 
remarkable how, in consequence of this decay of 
thought, an unquiet and destructive sensuality takes 
the place of all. Its dark power becomes overmaster- 
ing, and instead of the honorable old age which gives 
dignity even to the weak, we are disgusted by the re- 
pugnant picture of decrepit debauchees, like Tiberius 
and Claudius. The last powers of life are destroyed 
by shameless and refined profligacy.” 

“ That is very remarkable,” repeated the Sovereign, 
mechanically. 

The Professor concluded: “ Thus are accomplished 
the four gradations of ruin; first, gigantic egotism; 
then suspicion and hypocrisy; then childish senseless- 
ness; and, lastly, repugnant excesses.”’ 


The Sovereign rose slowly from his chair; he tot- 
tered, and the High Steward drew near to him terri- 
fied, but he supported himself with his hand on the 
arm of the chair, and, turning languidly to the Pro- 
fessor without looking at him, said, slowly: 

“TI thank the gentleman for a pleasant hour.” 

One could perceive the effort which it cost him to 
bring out the words. 

In going out the Professor asked in a low tone of 
the High Steward: | 

“TI fear I have wearied the Sovereign by this long — 
discussion?” 

The High Steward looked with astonishment at 
the frank countenance 6f the scholar: 


“I do. not doubt that the Sovereign will very soon 
show you that he has listened with attention.” 

When they were on the stairs they heard a hoarse, 
discordant sound in the distance; the old gentleman 
shuddered, and leaned against the wall. 

The Professor listened; al) was still. 

“ It was like the cry of a wild beast.” 

“The sound came from the street,” replied the 


High Steward. | | 
(To be continued.) 
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MOODS. 
BY MARY MORGAN (GOWAN LBA). 
Author of ‘‘ Woodnotes in the Gloaming,” etc. 
I. 
DARKNESS. 

Am I then man, and yet am I not free? 

Am I a slave, with hands and feet in chains? 

Can I but move as far as go the reins? 
Some tyrant power alway restraining me? 
Or is the slavery within my breast 

Invisible to the great world of men? 

Almost invisible to mortal ken _ 
Yet never leaving me to peace and rest? 
My cruel hands I did not fashion—no! 

They were imposed; in truth I had no choice. 
Could I but shake them off with a ‘let go’! 

And they straightway obey the mandate's voice! 

Alas, if man be born to slavery, | 

His will not dowered with supremacy! 


Il. 
With the physical eye I watched the night-sky and the course of the stars; 
with the mental eye I glanced at the dark background of the past 
and traced the thought-paths through the ages. 
DAWN. 
Imperfect human work! Of tumult born; 
Of discord; and with painful struggle too; 
As if with every morning's breath man drew 
A subtle poison by which peace is torn. 
Imperfect human work ! With each advance, 
‘Achieved at length through many tears of woe 
And joy commingled, man need not forego 
The while a glimpse into that great expanse 
Wherein the absolute, all-perfect force 
Conducts the systems of the world’s unseen, 
(The suns of thought) in their transcendent course. 
The mortal eye is dazzled, and must screen 
Itself from light it cannot yet endure— 
A light all-powerful, all-kind, all-pure! 


NINE XENIONS. 
TRANSLATED FROM GOETHE AND SCHILLER’S MUSENALMANACH. 
BY * * 


A MOTTO. 


Truth I am preaching. ‘Tis truth and nothing but truth—-under- 


stand me, 
My truth of course! For I know none to exist but my own. 
A PHILOSOPHICAL. DISCUSSION. 
One, we can hear, speaks after the other; but no one 
Answers the other. Who cails two monologues a dispute? 
A PHILOSOPHER. 
Cogito ergo sum: 1 am thinking and therefore existing. 
If but the former is true, there's of the latter no doubt. 
MY ANSWER. 
If I am thinking, Iam. Very well! But who's constantly thinking? 
Often I was, I confess, when I thought nothing forsooth. 
TO CERTAIN PEOPLE. 

What a great pity, dear sirs! To select the good you are anxious; 
But mother Nature deprived you of sound judgment and wits. 
ANALYSTS. 

Do you take truth as an onion whose layers you singly can peel off ? 

Never you'll draw out the truth, save ‘twas deposited there. 
REPETITION. 
Let me repeat it again and again that error is error 
~ Whether pronounced by a fool or by a prominent sage. 


Energy; A Theory of Dynamics,” (price 15 cents). 


THOSE IN AUTHORITY. 
Don't be disturbed by the barking; remain in your seats, for the 
barkers 
Wish but to get in your place, there to be barked at themselves. 
SPIRIT AND LETTER. 


Truly you can for a time palm off your valueless counters, 
But in the end, my dear sirs, debts must be paid in cold cash. 


NOTES. 
The essay upon ‘' Sensation and the Outer World,” by M. 
Binet, will appear in our next issue. 


Prof. Bunge, of Basel, discusses a very important and much- 
debated problem in his pamphlet ‘‘ Vitalism and Mechanism.” A 
physico-chemical explanation of the phenomena of life is not to 
be thought of, Prof. Bunge says; the whole history of physiology 
disproves this notion. 

Prof. Bunge, in another pamphlet we have received, entitled 
‘* The Alcohol Question,” unreservedly supports the cause of tem- 
perance, advancing arguments to justify total abstinence from the 
standpoint both of the individual and the State. The teetotalers 
of America will undoubtedly rejoice at this sign of unselfish liber- 
alism in the scientific circles of a wine-growing country; Prof. 
Bunge's arguments are irresistible, when rationally regarded, 
(Leipsic: F. C. W. Vogel, Pub.) 


Mr. Joseph Jefferson, the genial and talented actor, has long 
been at work upon an autobiography which will be published in 
the Cestury during the coming autumn. Mr. Jefferson's person- 
ality is perhaps the most sympathetic of any upon our stage, and 
we will await with great interest the reminiscences of his life, and 
the portraits he has drawn of contemporary artists. 


Prof. Cope asks at the close of his thoughtful essay on. Z¢hica/ 
Evolution, ‘' 1s the love derived from Natural Sources?” We think 
itis, if by ‘nature’ is to be understood the living, growing, and 
creating Universe. The view of ‘thé paternal relation” is, we 
confess, the most beautiful allegory under which God can be con- 


ceived; wipibaieicacaerse not forget that after all, it rémiains an 


allegory. 


In an eloquent sermon, ‘* The Glorious Trinity,” Rev. John 


_ W. Chadwick remarks: ‘‘ Let thé methods of theology be frankly 


those of science, let the methods of her criticism be those of the 
most cautious and discriminating of our great historians and biog- 
raphers, and, if her representatives still prefer to say, ‘We walk by 
faith, and not by sight,’ they will be entirely welcome to do so. 
When Faith is perfectly at one with Reason and with Science, the 
more of it the better.” (George H. Ellis, Pub., Boston.) 


The Humboldt Publishing Co., of 24 East 4th street, N. Y., 
have published in their Library Series, Grant Allen's ‘‘ Force and 
In the first 
part the author advances a theory of transcetidental dynamics, 
which he afterwards applies to the creation of the universe. Force 
and Energy are defined as the two manifestations of power ; the 
first tending to initiate aggregative motion, finds its expression in 
gravitation, adhesion, chemical affinity, etc.; the second shows its 
vitality in the separative powers classified as molar, molecular, 
chemical, and electrical modes or manifestations of motion. Mr. 
Allen ingeniously illustrates these operations by explaining the ag- 
gregation of the earth into solid bodies, like planets, on the one 
hand, and by explaining also the movements of the planets in 
their orbits about the sun. 

' The anthor has invented these distinctions of Energy and Force 
himself, and it is not to be expected that scientists will be pleased 
with the definitions given by Mr. Allen. 
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